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II].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)— Police. 


The Charu Mshir of the 7th January has learnt from a correspondent that 
the chaukidar of village Puspal, in the Netrakona 

 A-case of chaukidari oppression gybdivision of the Mymensingh district, entered the 
valance PES kitchen of a man named Ramlochan Karani and 
attached the bit of cloth his wife wore, in order to recover the arrears of 
the chaukidari tax which were due from him. Everybody knows that under 
the present chaukidari system the chaukidars have become in most places 


personifications of injustice and oppression. But no one ever dreamt that a 


chaukidar could do such an inhuman act. It is hoped that if the charge is 
proved against the man, he will be adequately punished. 


2. A correspondent of the same paper complains that the chaukidars in 
: village Khagdahari in the Mymensingh district do 
Bae) cng ag mag oe Sauk oe not keep watch at night. The panchayets every 
eS Bem moe meee year assess Rs. 15 over and above the chaukidari 
i tax on the plea that the amount is to be devoted 

to works of public utility in the village, but ultimately misappropriate it. 

On the 7th December last an y earwag man was found lying dead on 
the public road near Dilmohan Sinha’s bazar in para Dholadia. The man 
had been lying sick on the spot for two or three days, but the chaukidars did 
not then remove him to hospital, nor have they now removed his dead body. 
Another man died some days ago on the public road on the west of the 
Khagdahari Bazar. His dead body, too, was allowed to be devoured by dogs 
and jackals and was not removed. | 


8. The Ulubaria Darpan of the 28th January says that for want of suffi- 


k of chol in th , 
Fa cee NE 0 ane already become foul, and the Sanitary Com- 


occurred in the Ulubaria subdivision of the Howrah district. The victims 
have been moay lowclass Muhammadans, who do not hesitate to eat the most 
rotten food and live in squalid places. ‘The police should in time warn these 
people, as the disease may otherwise spread far and wide and assume a most 
virulent form. | | 


4. We are in the habit of complaining, observes the Burdwan Sanjtvani 
hen toe eee. of the 28th January, in season and out of season, 
of the inefficiency of the Indian police, but we 
never pause to consider what the causes are to which this inefficiency is due 
A police officer once observed to the writer that one of the rincipal causes of 
the inefficiency of the Indian police was that police oP sens were not paid 
travelling allowance. Detection of crime is often a matter not only of trouble 
but of expense. And the police officer, poorly paid as he often is, cannot afford 
to pay out of his pocket the expenses which are likely to be incurred in detect- 
ing crime. The result is that, in many cases, no serious attempt is made to 
detect criminals, and, in not a few, police officers are almost compelled to levy 
blackmail from the ee of the place where acrime is committed and a police 
enquiry is made. ‘l’'he Government is trying to reform the police service b 
introducing educated men into it, but nosuch reform will be complete unless 
travelling allowances are granted to police officers and they are given every 


nity to detect crime without being made to pay the expenses from their own 
pockets. 


5. The Daink Bharat Mitra of the 28th January says that theft and 


Prevalence of theft in Calcutta. bling have become rife in every quarter of 

alcutta. ‘T'wo hundred pieces of cloth were stolen 

by a thief from Muktaram Babu’s street, but the police could not catch the 

offender. Many similar thefts also took place at Colootola. It is very strange 
that the metropolis of India should be a den of thieves and robbers. 
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Ranorun 6. A correspondent of the Rangpur Dikprakas: of the 30th January 
sin sak Ye Mea ee - eomplaing that theft is rife in Bhitarbanda-Dinhata 
a vo Thefts in a village in the Hang- in the Rangpur district, and the village chaukidars 
@ fasion are not seen to go their rounds as before. A theft 
| was attempted in the house of one Chhamir Mandal. The owner of the house 
was severely beaten, but no property could be taken away. Some days ago, 
however, property worth about three hundred rupees was stolen from the house 
of Babu Sasibhusan Mukherji,-an amlg of the chota taraf. The police have nat 
i succeeded in tracing the culprits in either case. | : 
Bancavast, 7. The Bangavasi of th. 1st February ‘draws the attention of the authorities 
i Fob. ist, 1806 selina itil to the following facts supplied by a correspondent 

 .¢oncerning an instance of cooly-recruiting abuge :— 
Asananda, a dome by caste, belonging to Brajarajpur, a villa in the Bankura 
district, has a.-wife, who was for some reason outcasted. Nistarini, a female 
cooly-recruiter of the same village, induced Asananda to let her send his wife 
as a cooly to a tea-garden in consideration of some pass | to be paid to him, 
and with which he might marry again. Asananda and his wife accompanied 
Nistarini, but none of them returned. It is evident that she has sent both 
of them to a tea-garden as coolies. Asananda was the only earning member 
in the family. He has an old father, who is in great distress. | : 
BANGAVasl. 8. The same paper cannot understand why men like Rai Jogendranath 
: _ Mitra, Bahadur, who have distinguished themselves 
Prospects of native police by eminent services to the Government, are not 
officers. : : , ° . : ° 
given high posts in the police service, their claim 
being often overlooked in favour of European officers of an inferior stamp, 
who have absolutely no experience of the people. There has been of late a re- 
crudescence of crime in the country, and who can say that it is not due to 
the mistaken policy of entrusting raw and inexperienced foreigners with the 
task of keeping the peace and detecting crime. 
SANJIVANI, 9. The Sanjivani of the 1st February learnsfrom the Bengalee thata soldier 
Feb. 1st, 1896. ere belonging to the Norfolk regiment, stationed ‘at 
Native-killing by » European Ajlahabad, recently wounded an old native woman 
soldier. | “ne : 
by a gunshot. He was sitting by the side of the 
injured. woman: who lay weltering in blood, when a native gentleman drew his 
attention to the serious nature of the crime he had committed. He said in 
reply. that. sometime ago he wounded a native boy, but he made no complaint 
whatever, but this old woman was bothering him very much. This answer was 
significant. When this European wounded a native for the first time he was not 
punished. This emboldened him and he did not hesitate to commit the same 
__— offence again. Nay, he did not even feel that he had done anything wrong, 
and expressed his surprise at the cry which the poor injured woman had sileall 
But will this European soldier be brought to justice even now, or will he be 
allowed to go on wounding and killing natives in sport ? 
Darntk-o-SaMACHAR 10. ‘The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 2nd February says that one 
Por, tots 3 06 i Lalit Kumar Roy, of Manikpur, in the Khulna 
gs con Ricion of foul play ins istrict, has been missing for some time past and 
ry boat. : ny | 
foul play is suspected. The manji of a country 
boat says that he saw Lalit Kumar change his boat at Bhangor, in the 
24-Parganas district. A similar incident occurred at that place about three 
months ago. The Diamond Harbour canal, it is notorious, is infested by 
bombatias. The police should not leave anything undone to make a search and 
punish the culprits when they are detected. 
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ih, ae a 11]. The Charu Mshir of the 7th January says that the list of assessors-for 
aig Jan, 7th, 18v6, mre the year 1896, prepared for the Mymensingh 
Bi Bs eed list in the My- district, by Mr. Earle and Mr. Anderson, contains 

the names of alarge number of illiterate Musal- 

mans. Many of them prayed for exemption, on the ground that they did not 

possess the necessary qualifications, but their prayer has been rejected.. It is 

said that in preparing the list, the District. Judge and the District Magi 

of Mymensingh were guided by a Government circular requiring Di 
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i 3 to avoid pleaders and mukhtars in framing assebsors’ lists and take 
in ab pedis of Musalmans, Assessors’. lists prepared in accordance with this 
circular will serve a double purpose. It will enable ‘Governnient to discredit 
the Jury system, and thereby prevent its further extension, and to sécure a 
large percentage of convictions in sessions trials, Illiterate assessors will not 
certainly, like assessors chosen from the legal profession, decide cases strictly 
on the evidence and according to law, but will merely watch the Judge's 
leanings and bring 10 verdicts in consonance with his view. Es 
12. The Dainik Bharat Mitra of the 26th January protests against the Dance Buanat 


proposal of Government to introduce the yey 8 iia ok, tee. 


: uestion of the Oourt lan- , ’ 
cane : the North-Western Pro- character in the North-Western Provinces. . 


vines. Hindi. character would be best suited to the 
people of those provinces | : eine : } 

13. The Hitavadi of the 31st January writes as follows:— | Hrravant, 

aan We must complain again and again to Govern- Jan. Sist, 1896. 

The Sub-divisional Officer of ment, in the hope of a remedy, so long as a public 
ee ele enquiry is not held into the proceedings of the 
Sub-divisional Officer of Madaripur. We are confident that injustice and 
oppression will never be countenanced under the regimé of Sir Alexander 

flackenzie, and it is because we are so confident that we draw his attention to 
the conduct of Maulvi Fazal Karim. An enquiry will show whether our 
accusations are strictly true or false or exaggerated. If His Honour makes an 
enquiry, he will come to know what oppression the Maulvi is committing, with 

Mr. Luttman-Johnson to back him. | | 

The inhabitants of Madaripur are a peaceful people, who'are easily con- 
tented. They have not yet learnt to clamour unjustly against public officers. It 
cannot be said that their clamour is due to race-feeling, for every body was 
satisfied with the administration of previous Musalman officers like Maulvi 

Delwar Hossein, Khan Bahadur, and Maulvi Tojambal Ali, and not a word of 

complaint was heard against them. Will not the Lieutenant-Governor enquire 
why such a pete levis people have become so uneasy, and why they are 
complaining in this way? In our previous issues we have said much about this 

Maulvi, “a in this we will say something more about him. 

(1) It has been long settled that there will be a marriage of the Maulvi’s 
daughter with a son of Golam Ahad Chaudhuri, an inhabitant of Habiganj 
and a respectable zamindar of Madaripur. The match-maker in this case is 

Kafiladdin Chaudhuri;.a zamindar of Kartikpur. Almost every one of the 

cases in: which these two zamindars were implicated, has been decided in their 
favour. The Maulvi.is so thick and thin with them that parties to suits do 
not hesitate to proclaim themselves, in open court, connected with’ these 
zamindars. Many defendants try to procure certificates from them: These 
things are whispered in Madaripur. | ea i 
(2; Many words need nvt be wasted to prove the intimacy of the Maulvi 
with Kafiladdin Chaudhuri. Madan Mohan Banerji and Nil Kamal Sarkhel, 

Government amins, have made an affidavit before the District Magistrate to 

the effect that the Sub-divisional Officer has improperly transferred nearly 

3,000 dbighas' of Government land to the said Raf addin Chaudhuri. This 
| affidavit has been under the consideration of the District’ Magistrate for nearly 
. a year, Babu Taranath Chakravarti, Government Pleader of Faridpur, 
and the Civil Court amin, have given evidence in support of the affidavit. 
Although the deposition of these witnesses was'taken long ago, the Magistrate 
has yet passed no order in the case. Though the District Magistrate is'a just 
man, he is afraid of his superior, the Divisional Commissioner. People whisper 
among themselves that the Commissioner has directed the Magistrate to see that 
the Sub-divisional Officer does not get into any trouble. It is not surprising 
that such an impression should gain ground in people’s mind on seeing the 
unusual delay in the decision of the case. Ifthe land has been really. trans- 
tocred, Government should take steps to prevent the recurrence of such 
a thing. ) 

(3) The purchase by a Government Officer, whether in his own name or in 
that of another, of Government property sold by auction is forbidden’ by’ 
the law as well as by Government circulars. But this rule: does: not. pro bly’ 
apply to the Sub-divisional Officer of Madaripur, or how should he: dare” 


( im ) 


make a benam purchase of timber and wood belonging tothe jail and send’ them 
to his own house for use in building work there? Will not Government take 
any notice of this matter? dys 

» :(4) When in the mufassal, the Sub-divisional Officer almost invariably 
keeps close to the residence of Kafiladdin Chaudhuri. The Maulvi has a sm 
boat, which received from the Commissioner in his last Administration Report 
the appellation ‘‘ green boat.”” The Sub-divisional Officer keeps no permanent 
establishment of paid rowers for his boat. He orders his peons and the police, 
whienever he pleases, to get 4 or 5 rowers for him. These people impress either 
villagers or the boatmen of other boats. Whether. people so ,impressed} get 
— ng in the shape of remuneration, God alone knows. This much, however, | 
is known, that if anybody so impressed expresses his unwillingness to serve ag 
a rower, he is roughly handled, sometimes by the Maulvi himself and sometimes 
by his peons. Owing to this oppression of boatmen, boats are becoming rarer 
and rarer'in Madaripur. It would not be difficult to prove this. When last 
year the Maulvi placed his own boat at the disposal of Dr. P. Gupta, the rowers 
de ed on the way. ‘This shows that they had been impressed. There are 
also other proofs of such impressment. 


(5) The Maulvi never pays the full price of the articles he buys. His 
peons may be found in the bazar every day, forcibly purchasing articles for 
nominal prices. Ifremonstrated with, they freely declare that such is the 
Maulvi’s order. ‘The Maulvi gets fuel for his own domestic use conveyed to his 
house, without settling any price, and then pays for it what he pleases. The 
oppression which is taking place in this way is indescribable. The people of 
‘Madaripur have grown callous: they are no longer grieved by oppression. 


(6) The Maulvi believes that he has many enemies in Madaripur. When 
an election took place in the Palang thana, he declared before many respectable 
people that he would not leave Madaripur so long ashe had not ruined all his 
enemies. He has made a similar declaration before many at Madaripur itself. 
He never hesitates to name his enemies, These things can be proved. 


(7. The Maulvi has a Brahmin. wife in his house, who has borne him 
children. We will not discuss here whence or how the Brahmin girl was 
brought. During the scarcity in Kotalipara many girls came into the posses- 
sion of prostitutes. But it is a pity that helpless girls should, on such occasions, 
come into the possession of respectable people also. If the protector turns 
devourer, people must be unfortunate indeed. During the scarcity in Kotali- 
para, the Maulvi visited that place and while there formed an intimacy with 
Abdul Chhamed Chaudhuri-of- Kusla...The intimacy was so great that this 
man’s son was appointed as clerk to the kanungo, who was sent to distribute 
rice there. The young man was then brought to Madaripur and appointed as 
an apprentice English copyist. Within a short time he was appointed compar- 
ing clerk over the heads of many older apprentices. The Magistrate has not, 
however, sanctioned this latter appointment. The Maulvi has also settled a 
match between this young man and.a daughter of his own maternal uncle, Felu 
Miya. The reader may regard with wonder this extraordinary favour to the 
young man, But we will let him into the secret by and by. In December 
1893, a petition, was submitted to the Sub-Deputy Collector of Gopalganj by a 
Musalman widow named Maju Bibi, to the effect that Madan Sekh and: Achi- 
maddi Sekh of Tihati had,,with the assistance of Aijaddi Sekh of Bonkura,: 
enticed away her infant daughter, Jinnatnessa; on a false pretence, from her 
husband’s house, with a view to marry her to some other person. The Sub- 
Deputy, it. is not. known why, forwarded the file of this case to the Sub- 
divisional Officer.’ The plaintiff has not yet been able to know what became 
of the file after this. " atl 
_ . We speak here of things which have formed the subject of proceedings 
in-law-courts. If this is not considered sufficient by Government, we shall'be 
compelled to make still more serious disclosures in the public interest. Who 
shall say that Madaripur is a part of British territory? Who shall say that 
oppression is unknown under British rule?’ We could not believe: these things, 
at first, but have been assured of their truth by a local pleader, Many in 
Madaripur are prepared to testify to the truth of these things. It is hoped that’ 
Sir Alexander Mackenzic will make a public enquiry. Pe 
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_ A correspondent, writing to the same paper from Kushtia, says that 
mess mrty one Kokil Sabji was eharged before the local 

A Kubtia Howry Magis Honorary Mogistrate, Aen Babu, with having 
apace snatched away movables belonging to him, whick 
had been seized for his failure to pay the chaukidari tax.’ Now, distraint of 
ds without.a written permission 15 illegal’ under section 27 of the Chauki- 

ri Act, and it appeared from the deposition of the panchayet that such 
igsion. had not been. given for the distraint of Kokil Sabji’s goods. The 
accused’s mukhtar insisted upon these points, but the Honorary Magistrate,’ 


without taking ‘the: trouble to consult the law, hastily: wrote'an order in the — 


order-sheet sentencing the accused to oné month’s rigorous imprisonment, 
Kokil was therefore, sent to jail. | It was only: when writing his decision in the 
case long after that the Honorary Magistrate thought it necessary to consult 
the law. ‘The Magistrate should inspect, from time to time, the files of the cases 
tried by this Hono Magistrate. ae | peek ae os 
15. One Murad. Ali, observes the Bagavasi of the Ist’ February, was 
charged before the Subdivisional Officer of Krishna- 


——e ganj in the Purnea district. He was enlarged on 
bail, and the hearing of his case ‘was postponed to the 21st December 1895. 


Before. that date, however, the Subdivisional Officer went out touring, and 
when on the appointed day, the said Murad ‘Ali appeared at Krishnaganj, he 


learnt that the Subdivisional Officer was hulding his court at a place six miles: 


distant from head-quarters.. Strange to say, the accused was not informed ofthe 
movements of the Subdivisional Officer, and it was now too late for him to put 
in his appearance in time at the place where the court was sitting. He, how- 
ever, made haste, but before he reached the place, his case was called and he 
was found absent, and his bail was consequently forfeited, and the hearing 
of his case was postponed. This is one of the’striking examples of the evil of 
trying criminal cases during tours. — : 


(c}—Jasls. 
16. The Sanjivani of the 1st February is gratified to learn that the 


Non-official jail visitors = native gentlemen, including many leading Congress 
men to be visitors of the jails in Bengal. It is a standing complaint against 


the Indian jails that prisoners are ill-treated there. It is, therefore, to be: 


expected that these gentlemen will conscientiously discharge their duty, and 
try to redress the grievances of the inmates of the jails. oe 


(d)—Education, 


17. The HMitavads of the 31st January has already spoken much about the 


neglect of Sanskrit study in the Calcutta. Sans- 
The Calcutta Sanskrit College. rit College. The discipline, too, is not at all 
satisfactory. Lately, a Sudra teacher been appointed; who kicks Brahmin 
students and laughs at the holy thread as only:a piece of common thread. He 
and his students even came to blows: on one occasion. The students. made a 
united complaint against this teacher to the Principal, who has as yet done nothing 
in the matter. Those who can say, after this, that. the College is improving, 
must be shameless indeed. . 
18. A Dacca correspondent writes in the Sanjivant of the 1st February: 
Treatment of ast Bengal ‘that a representation was made to Sir Alfred Croft, 
authors by the Central Text-Book Director of Public Instruction, during his stay at 
Committee. Dacca on the occasion of his recent tour, praying 
for the establishment of a Text-Book Committee for the Dacca Circle. ‘The 
interests of Kast. Bengal writers, it was urged, are often unjustly sacrificed by 
the Central Text-Book Committee, in which favouritism, more than anythin 


elge, is the guiding principle. There:is often a distinction made by the Central 


Text-Book Committee between East Bengal and West Bengal writers, and the 
name of the author and the place of its publication are often the only recom- 
mendation for the selection of a text-book. Itis rumoured thatan attempt is going 
to be made to remove from the list of text-books the names of all text books on 
Geography written by East Bengal writers, so that the Secretary to the Central 


Lieutenant-Governor has appointed a number of 
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Text-Book Committee may please his daughter’s father-in-law, who’ is an 
author of several text-books on Geography. There are facts to support this 
conjecture. The text-book on Geography, for instance, by Mati Babu, a teacher 
in the Dacca. Model School, has been removed from the revised list of text- 
books. The public are very much in the dark as regards this revised list of 
text-books. Some say that the list: of text-books published in October last. is 
the revised list. Others say it is not. This being the case, will the Director 
of —— Instruction be good enough to enlighten the public about the 
matter | 
The Director of Public Instruction, it is said, did not see the necessity of 
establishing a separate Text-Book Committee for.the Dacca Circle. But will 
he be kind enough to increase the number of the East Bengal members. in the 
Central Text-Book Committee? At present the numerical strength of such 
members is uot adequate for the purpose of safe-guarding the interests of East 
Bengal writers. | 
19. A correspondent of the same paper finds fault with a text-book on 

7s eee religion styled Nural Momenin, which is being 

“ame po = in the Cal- taught in the lower classes of the Calcutta Mad- 
: | rassa. The book is full of obscene passages which 
are likely to undermine the morals of the boys and instil prurient ideas into 
their minds. These passages are so very obscene that no teacher having a 
article. of self-respect in him could teach them to his pupils. In this book 
a are warned against the commission of vices which they do not even con- 
template, and the nature of which they will come to learn for the first time from 
their text-book. What is the good of acquainting boys with vices which are. 
still unknown to them ? : 
The author of the book is a Musalman whois not well versed in the Arabic and 
Persian languages, and who read up to the Entrance standard. He is a teacher 


.of the lower classes in the Calcutta Madrassa. But he has many patrons to. 


back him, and he has induced Dr. Heernle to appoint his book as a text-book on 

religion, That the boys of the Calcutta Madrassa feel no great respect either 
for the author, or for his book, is proved by the fact that only twenty or twenty- 
five, out of five or six hundred boys, attend the religious class. 

20. The Bangavast of the Ist February thinks that there is some ground 
for the complaint that the Central Text-Book Com- 
mittee does not sufficiently encourage East Bengal 
writers of text-books, and that many valuable text- 
books written by them remain unrecognised and neglected. The writer also 
supports the representation made to the Director of Public Instruction praying 
for the establishment of a Central Text-Book Committee in Dacca, or the pass- 
ing of a rule entrusting District Boards with the task of selecting text-books 
for the schools of the Dacca Circle. | , 

21. The same paper finds fault with sections 8 and 9 of the new Transfer 
Rules for colleges in Bengal, published in the 

ms ue rules for colleges in Calcutta Gazette of the 2¥th January last. These 
"kaye rules compel students of the second and fourth . 
year classes to pay twice the pay for the portion of the sessicn following the 
date of leaving the College, if they leave one college and get themselves transfer- 
red to another after the Puja vacation. The writer hopes that the Director will 


re-consider these two rules, which are likely to press very heavily upon the 
scanty resources of Indian students. , 


East Bengal and the Central 
Text-Book Committee. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


22. The Sahachar of the 29th January complains of the deterioration 
The health of the metropolis. of the public health in Calcutta, and says that. the 


Gi commencement of winter has come to be known 
in the metropolis as the fever season, when a fever epidemic is sure to rage 
among the residents. The wealthy residents of the town can escape sickness 
by going away to healthier places up-country, but the poorer members of the 
community have no alternative but to stay and suffer. That this unhealthy 
condition of the town is entirely due to the insanitary condition of the suburbs, 
is clear from the fact that last year’s small-pox epidemic came from Kali Ghat. 
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fore absolutely necessary that the Calcutta Municipality should at 
a por up the coctioe of the drainage of the added area. 
23. The Hitavadi of the 31st J anuary says that Mr. Ritchie, in spite of 
i his ore verre . gr a count oy hea 
Mr. Williams and theChairman- the matter of appointments, pleased everybody by 
_ ship of the Caleutta Municipalsy- Iaborious and satinfactory" dich — a fis 4 
: therefore sorry at the resignation of the Municipa irmanship ° 
voy some Goveramalal bes. sonuenied Mr. Williams to accept the Municipal 
Chairmanship. It is not easy to understand with what face Government proposes 
to appoint an officer as head of. the central self-government assembly in the 
country, who, a8 a Divisional Commissioner, did more harm than good to 
self-government. Again, Mr. Williams demands. a salary of Rs. 3,500—a 
salary higher than what satisfied Messrs. Ritchie and Cotton, and Sir Henry 
Harrison. The Commissioners may easily get ridof Mr. Williams by refusing 
to allow him the higher salary he demands. The Commissioners should 
remember how wrong:it would be to.allow Mr. Williams an increased salary out 
of the poor rate-payers’ money, and what a friend, of self-government that 


officer 1s. : | 4 

24. The Bankura Darpan of the lst February says that though at one 
time the health of the Bankura district was extra- 
_Water-scarcity in the Bankura ordinarily good, it is gradually deteriorating, 
— owing not so much to bad drainage as to want of 
ood drinking-water. There is nota single river or streamlet in the district 
eee which drinking water can be obtained throughout the year. The people 
of the district have therefore to depend for their supply of drinking water 
upon tanks which have not been re-excavated for years, and whose. water 
is therefore extremely filthy. Rich people may fetch water from, good tanks 

at a distance, but poor people have no alternative but to drink filthy water. 
How is this water-scarcity to be removed? The people are too. poor: to 
remove it themselves. It therefore falls to the District Board to supply the 


want by excavating some new tanks and re-excavating some old tanks every | 


year. Not less than rupees ten thousand should be expended every year for 
this purpose. But to the shame of the District Board it must be said that: last 
year it did not spend a cowrie for drinking-water. aa 
25. The Government, observes the Bangavast of the 1st February, has 

The Chairmanship of the Cal. recommended the appointment on increased ay 
ain hee. ' Of Mr. Williams to the Chairmanship of the Cal- 
: cutta Municipality on the retirement of the present 
incumbent. It issaid that the duties attached to the Chairmanship are very: 
onerous and trying, and no competent man can be had on less than Rs. 3,500: 
a month, and that ae few able Civilians are willing to accept the post at all 
for love or money. This strikes one as very strange. Has a public servant 
any optian or choice as to the work he a do? Ishe not bound to do any 


work that the Government may require him todo? If so, why this. question 


of the willingness or unwillingness of a Government servant to accept the 
Chairmanship of the Calcutta Municipality ? hee 
26. The Banganivasi of the 2nd Risen agrees: with the. Lieutenant- 
Governor that the Calcutta Municipality should 
have an official of the rank of a Divisional Commis- 
ae sioner for. its Chairman. The affairs of the Muni- 
cipality are in confusion, and aman of the stamp of Sir Henry Harrison is wanted 


to set them right. But the Calcutta M saiipes 


ty may not be in a position to 
pay for the .services of an official of high rank. ‘The question has also been 


raised if the time has not come when the Calcutta Municipality should dispense 
with the services of an official Chairman and appoint a non-official native to.the 
post. If the Municipal Commissioners are really so minded, they should’ raise 
the question formally and have it threshed out, and the Government should 
give a fair answer to the question if it is raised, and explain the reasons, if it 
has any, against the appointment of a non-official Chairman. For the present, 
however, the Commissioners ought, in our opinion, to accept the recomenda- 
tion of the Lieutenant-Governor and appoint Mr. Williams to the Chairman- 
thip, It is also rumoured that the Government contemplates appointing Mr. 
K. C. Dutt to the Chairmanship, as it is unable to do him the justice which 


The Chairmanship of the Calcutta 
Municipality. : 
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is his due, by appointing him a Secretary or a Chief Commissioner, or a member 


of the Board of Revenue. It is difficult to understand wh: the fact of Mx.' Dutt 
being a native should be a bar to his appointment to a higher.post than what 
he now holds. But if the rumour in question has any foundation, the public would 
like to see the Calcutta Municipality appoint Mr. Dutt to the Chairmanship, 
The Indian Daily News’ threat, by the way, that the Government will appoint 
Mr. Skrine to the Chairmanship, if the Commissioners do nof take Mr. Wilhamas,. 
is most ill-advised. It will do more harm than good to.the Government. 


(9) —Ratiways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. 


Caan Min, 27. A correspondent of the Charu Mihir of the 7th January asks the 

Jan, 7th, 1896. oe Mymensingh District Board to construct a road 

, Wented | 1 road in the Mymen- from Ghatail vid Chaurangi Math to Nagarbari, in 

~—— the Tangail subdivision. Such a road is absolutely 


needed by. traders who come to the Ghatail hat from Nagarbari, Narandia, 
Daulatpur, Malati, Kadamtali, Gharia, Palima and Posua, as the water route 
cannot be used in consequence of the river having dried up. : 


Dannx BHARAT 28. The Dainik Bharat Mitra of the 26th January says that in the bigger 
P te 1806. railway stations great inconvenience is felt in getting 
: Honiton Male 8 © Srd class tickets, on account of the crush of passen- 

| a gers. The Eastern Bengal State Railway Manager 

has therefore ordered that 3rd class tickets should be sold from 5-80 a.m. to 

12-80 a.m. This ought to enable 3rd class passengers to get their tickets. 

easily. But we do not understand why the Manager of the Kast India Rail-. 

way is so indifferent to the grievances of passengers. At the Howrah station 

tickets can hardly be obtained without some pushing and jostling. The 

policemen on duty there treat the passengers like sheep and kine. Respectable 

people, are therefore afraid of buying tickets at the Howrah station, 


Hrravant, 29. The MHitavadi of the .3lst January draws the attention of the. 
Jan. Slet, 1896. ‘Kast Indian Railway Company to the imperative, 


Suggestions for. the safety of 


tensile wesentiin en wlbeinn. necessity of providing a separate resting reom: for. 


female passengers at the Howrah station, The. 
writer would also point out-+that it is desirable that railway employés, who. are 
turned out for misconduct toward female passengers, should be dismissed 
instead of being discharged, for, in the latter case, they are easily able to. 
obtain employment on other railways. One Ladli Pershad, an employé on the 
East India Railway, tried to outrage a female passenger in August 1894. He was 
discharged, but he obtained employment on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
The Traffic Superintendent of the latter railway was informed of his previous: 
it conduct and has since discharged Ladli Pershad. joe MON 
3 | : iene Suggestions for improvements on th : > 4 carrenpondent . eg pes bora — 
aa = rie he following suggestions, for the consideration 0 
- — | _ — ' the Traffic M 9 of the Eastern Bengal State 


Railway :— 
Va (1) That the rule about not admitting into the down Bagula train 
L 1) milkmen, with their pails, be strictly enforced, to save the large 


- number of clerks who travel in it, from inconvenience. 
2) That the men of the mill-owners of Titaghar, Shamnagar, Kanknara 
and Naihati be prevented from taking excess luggage: with 
ii : them, to the inconvenience of other passengers. a 
. . mi That two lights, instead of one, be given in every third class carriage. 
. 4) That. time-tables be not so frequently changed as at present. | 
Samay, 31. A correspondent of the Samay of the 31st January, brings the 
Jan. Slst, 1896, ss tii liad following facts concerning the Halisahar station, on 
Eastern Bengal State Railway. ® the Eastern Bengal State Railway, to the notice of 
the Railway authorities :— 
(1) The existing platform should be made somewhat higher, in order to 
_ enable passengers to easily get up into the carriages. 
(2) Luggage cannot be booked at the station for want of a weighing 
machine. This causes great inconvenience to passengers. 


1 ¢#ain No, 15 and the down train No. 16° should touch the 
lisahar station for the: convenience of about twenty or 
passengers, who wait at the station: every day for 
If these trains are made to touch the Halisahar 
station the income of the railway is sure'te increase, — 
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twenty-five 
these trains. 


har Chandrika of the 30th January writes as Site bumebinieis 
on the proposed amalgamation of the Chittagong a 
Division with Assam :— eases 


_- The proposal is most probably based on the 


32. The Daintk-o-8 


The proposed amalgamation of 
Chittagong with Assam. — | 


following grounds :— | 
(1; The revenue of the Assam Government is too small to meet the 

expenses of the administration, and should therefore be increased» _ 

al is a Province too large to be managed by’ one ‘Lieutenant- 

s area should be reduced. : : 

(3) ‘he area of Assam should be increased, and it should be placed under 

the jurisdiction ofa Lieutenant-Governor. . Pete 


None of these grounds, however, is tenable, and for the following 
reasons :— | : 

(1) The Assam Government should practise economy and husband its 
resources in such a way as will enable it to make its two ends meet without 
increasing its revenue. Let it reduce its expenditure by reducing the number © 
of Civilians in its service. 

(2) There is no reason why 
be a Province too large to be managed by a Lieutenant-Governor 
like Sir Charles Elliott, but.it ought not to be unmanageable to a ruler like 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie. But if the area of Bengal must be reduced, it will 
be more proper to cut away.a bit from it in. the. direction of Bihar than to 
dismember it in the direction of East Bengal. Chittagong is in manners, 
language, religion and ethnological peculiarities a part and parcel of Bengal, 
more so certainly than Bihar, which bears a closer relationship in these respects 
to the North-Western Provinces than to Bengal. If you. must dismember 
Bengal, cut off a portion of Bihar and tack it to the North-Western Provinces, 
But there is no earthly reason in favour of the proposed amalgamation. The 
Bengal-Assam Railway, when completed, will bring Chittagong more within 
the reach, so to speak, of the Lieutenant-Governor, and no ruler who is not 
possessed by strong touring proclivities like Sir Charles Elliott, ought to feel 
7 inconvenience in managing its affairs from the seat of Government af 

alcutta. | 

(3) It is not a Divine commandment that Assam should be placed under 
a Lieutenant-Governor. It will be a more feasible and: less objectionable 
course to transfer a portion of Assam to Bengal and amalgamate the remaining 
portion with Burma and place the latter under the jurisdiction of a Lieutenant- 
Governor. Or, you may, if you like, cut off a portion of Burma and amalga- 
mate it with Assam. But it is not the question of area so much:as'the question 
of income that is at present agitating the mind of the Government. Chittagong 
18 &@ prosperous Division and yields a large revenue, and this is' the reason why 
it has been proposed to transfer it to Assam. The area of Madras and Bombay 
ght to be reduced. Why then propose to reduce the 


(2) Ben 
Governor. 


Bengal may 


is large, but it is never sou 
area of Bengal ? 


It may be that Sir Charles Elliott made the proposal of amalgamation in tt 
order that it might serve him as a certificate of good government. He knew MM 
that the people of Chittagong would oppose the proposal of amalgamation and a 
express their unwillin 


ess to leave Bengal. nf: 
was very well governed by Sir Charles Elliott and the people lived happily | i 
under his rule. It is true thit even during the rule of Sir Charles Elliott the | 
people of Chittagong lived more happily than the people of Assam, but that 

y good point in Sir Charles Elliott’s Government, but to the 


intrinsic goodness of the system of government which obtains in Bengal. 


was not due tu an 
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-(h}— General. 


the area’ of Bengal should be reduced. 


hat would mean that Bengal 


ies a) y 
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susnvam, .  ° 98. Sir Charles Elliott, observes the Sanjtvant of the 1st February, passed 


Feb. 1st, 1896. | an order (see Report on Native Papers for 21st 
ie oh od of the new Lieuten- T)ecember 1895, paragraph. 66) prohibiting fisher. 


men from fishing in the creeks and rivulets of the 
Sundarbans without taking out licenses. It is a matter of congratulation that 


the new Lieutenant-Governor has rescinded that oppressive order of his prede- 
cessor. Let the fishermen of Jessore and Khulna rejoice and express their 
gratitude to their new Lieutenant-Governor for his kindness to them. 


SANJIVANL 34. The same paper reports that a number of European officers belongin 
Cuieitin ta win bia to the British regiment stationed at Belgaum in the 
in Kolhapur in the Bombay Presi: Bombay Presidency went out hunting in Kolhapur, 
dency. a Native State in the same Presidency, in direct 
contravention of a Government circular prohibiting Europeans from entering a 
Native State without a pass for the purpose of hunting. In Kolhapur these 
officers ill-treated the village pepole, and even went the length of beating a State 
officer who ventured to oppose them. It remains to be seen what measures the 


Government takes to bring to justice the military officers who thus set its order 
at naught. 


SANJIVANL 35. The same paper says that a European lady was offended with a 


native Post-master of Darjeeling, who refused to 
Te. “ me and aPost- take hold of the reins of her horse while she was 
Wistine Sind waiting in the post-office. She complained to the 
Postmaster-General of Bengal against the poor native Post-master. The 
Superintendent, who was directed to inquire into the charges preferred against 
him, reported in his favour. But the Postmaster-General has still severel 
rebuked the Post-master. It seems that the European lady in question 1s the lady 
of a European officer of rank. And what is there that such a European lady can- 
not do? The least movement of her finger has, in this particular instance, set 
the whole world in motion and caused justice to be trampled under foot. It is 
to be hoped, however, that Mr. Kisch, who is drawing a fat salary at the cost of 


the Indian people, will make an enquiry into the matter and do justice to an 
innocent native. 


sitions 86. The fourth section of the Zamindari Dd&k Cess Act, observes the 
VARTAVAHBA, 


oe Chinsura Vartavaha of the 2nd February, distinctly 
Feb, 2nd, 1896. ee ee lays down that no zamindari dak shall be estab- 
lished in places where there are post offices. If so, why is zamindari dak estab- 


lished even within the jurisdiction of post offices, and the cess levied from the 
zamindars? There is now a post office in almost every village, and it can serve 
_the purpose-of the zamindari d4k. This being the case, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the zamindari dak should at all be levied, But the fact is that the 
cess is not only being levied, but the amount levied is increasing. The zamin- 
dars should try their best to get this cess abolished. } 


Dacca Paaxaet, 37. The Dacca Prakash of the 2nd February says though many insigni- 
Feb. 2nd, 1896. Notices of newspapers and books cant Calcutta papers have been noticed in the last 
in the last Bengal Administratim Annual Administration Report of the Bengal Gov- 
Report. ernment, the names of the mufassal papers have 
been entirely omitted. The writer does not see what has secured for the 
Amriia Bazar Pratrikea a mention of its name in the Report, after having been 80 
long unfortunate enough not to have received such a notice. The new books 
which are mentioned as having heen issucd during the year under report are 
for the most part works which do not deserve special notice, whilst it is found 


that books far superior to them in point of merit are not mentioned. Money 
and private influence are powerful everywhere. 


TII.—Lecisxatrve. 


“pb URDU Guinx, : | 18 glad * 
= ae so Appointments to the North. Sir A. P. MacDonnell has selected Raja Ram Pal 


Western Provinces Legislative Singh, Mr. Syed Mahmood, late Hon'ble ‘Justice 
Comnell. on of the High Court of Allahabad, and Kanwar 
Adita Narain Sin 


h as members of His Legislative Council. The writer will 
be still more glad if Syed Mahmood be selected for the Viceroy’s Cuuucil. 


Danvssarraxar 26. ~«=Ss«Se:Cs«C he: « Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 30th J anuary is glad that 
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may of the 3lst January has the following :— tg een 
pacman - The Fingnos Member i in mappers of the 
proposed measure, that the financial condition of the 
Government shows marks of improvement, and 
Government can, therefore, afford to relieve the people of a portion of the 
burden of taxation. The Finance Member’s argument is ridiculous in the 
extreme, and he ought not to have put forward a lame and indefensible argu- 
ment in his attempt to make a plain, unpleasant truth palatable to the. people. If 
it is true that the financial condition of the Government has 1m roved, and if 
Government is really anxious to relieve. the people of a portion of their burden 
of taxation, why does it not better reduce the income-tax and the salt tax which, 
of all taxes, press most heavily upon them, instead of proposing to reduce a tax 
which they do not grumble to pay, and the abolition of which is not wanted by 
them? But is it after all true that the financial condition of the Government 
has really improved? Who can say it has, in the face of the rumour that Gov- 
ernment is going very soon to borrow five crores of rupees? 

The next point of importance to be noticed in the proposed measure 
is that duty will henceforth be levied upon machine-made piece-goods of all 
kinds without any distinction of counts. In other words, while the duty upon 
cotton goods of a superior quality will be reduced by one per cent. and-a-hallf, 
a duty of three per cent. and-a-half will be levied upon cotton goods of inferior 
quality. The result of this will be that the poorer classes of people, who were 


The Cotton Duties and Tariff 
Acts Amendment Bills. 


so long virtually exempted from paying the cotton duty, will have to pay it. 


now. ‘Their burden of taxation is going to be made heavier instead of being 
lightened. Fine arrangement this! The rich are going to be relieved of a 
portion of their burden of taxation, while a fresh burden is to be imposed upon 
the poor, who are already groaning under a crushing burden. : 


The most objectionable point in the proposed measure remains to be notic- | 


ed. It shows how Englishmen are blinded by selfishness; how in their 
anxiety to protect the interests of their own. countrymen, they do not even 
hesitate to injure the interests of othes—to draw.the knife, as to speak, across 
other people’s throats. It is proposed to levy a duty of three per cent. and-a- 
half upon machine-made goods of Europe as well as India. No distinction, it 
is urged, should be made between India and Lancashire, no favour shown to 
either. Both of them should be placed on the same footing, for the sake of 
justice and fairplay. Justice and fair play indeed! It need not be said that 
the proposed measure, if carried, will be a death-blow to the Indian cotton 
industry, which is already struggling hard for existence. The Indian people 
have very little taste for commerce and industry. An industrial activity has 
just made itself visible among them, and a few enterprising Indians are just 
going out of the beaten track and taking to manufacture and commerce against 
mmnumerable disadvantages. The proposed measure will act as a damper upon 
their activity, and the cotton mills of India will be ruined. The Indian mill- 
owners are strongly protesting against. the proposed measure, but they are 
not likely to be heard. Their interests clash with the interests of Englishmen, 
and the Government here must carry out the mandate of the Home Govern- 
ment. | 

T’o sum up, the poor Indian people will no longer be able to buy cotton 
goods of a coarse quality turned out by the Indian mills cheap. The injustice 
which was perpetrated by England in the seventeenth century, by the probibi- 
tion of the use of Indian-made cotton goods in England, is going to be perpe- 


trated, again at the fag end of the nineteenth century, by practically killing the - 


infant cotton industry of India. 
40, The Bangavasi of the 1st February, writes as follows :— 

Probable effect of the proposed ., We would have raised no objection to the reduc- 
Cotton Duty legislation on the tion of the cotton duties had we been sure that the 
oes SENT HF ee new arrangement would continue in force for at 
least some time to come. But that is not to be, and Lancashire will not remain 
satisfied till the cotton duties are entirely abolished. The small advantage, 
therefore, which the Indian hand-looms are likely to enjoy under the new 
arrangement, will not last long, and the only effect of the proposed measure 
will be to ruin the cotton mills of India. It is true that under the new arrange- 
ment hand-looms will not have to pay any duty, while power—looms, both in 
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India and England, and without any distinction of counts as regardsthe commo.- 
dity they turn out, will have to pay a duty of three per cent. and a half. And 
if this arrangement had any chanee of becoming permanent, the Indian hand- 
looms would have enjoyed the power of underselling the power-looms by three 
per cent. and a half. But it would be sheer madness to think that Lancashire 
would not sooner or later force the Government to abolish the cotton duties 
altogether. The slight hypothetical gain of the Indian hand-looms cannot, 
therefore, compensate for the positive loss which the Indian power-looms wilt 
sustain under the proposed arrangement. With a duty to pay, they will not 
be able to hold their own against the cotton mills of Europe. Many of them 
will be closed and most of them will be compelled to give up weaving and will 
haye to be satisfied with spinning. The cotton mills in India will thus be injured 
by the new arrangement, and we will find them completely ruined by the time 
the Cotton Duty will be abolished. 

41. The Bills under notice; observes the Sanjivanit of the 1st February, 

propose to impose a duty on the coarse cotton 
| ee goods used by the poor, and reduce the duty on the 
inineaee fine goods used by the rich. In other words, the 
ee -- poor are going to be taxed, and the burden of 
taxation which it is proposed to place on their shoulders, amounts to no 
less than ten lakhs-of rupees a year. Does the Government think that the 
poor Indian people have a superfluity of money and can easily pay ten lakhs 
of rupees a year? But let that pass. The sole care of the Government 
now is to please Lancashire and counsels of justice and fair play have no 
chance of being heard. 

The writer concludes by advising the Indian people to join the movement 
which has been set on foot in Bombay with the object of boycotting Lancashire. 
That is the only way by which the Indian people can teach a lesson to 
Lancashire mill-owners. ‘That will be the most effective protest against the 
injustice of the proposed measure. 

42. The proposed measure for the reduction of the Cotton Duties, observes 
the Darsak of the 2nd February, will not in any 
way relieve the masses of the Indian population 

of a portion of their burden of taxation. On the 
other hand, it will shift a portion of the burden from the shoulders of the rich 
on to the shouldiers of the poor, for the coarse cotton goods turned out by 
Lancashire mills are going to be taxed. Last year the Government carried 
out the order of the British Ministry and partially imposed a duty on the 


The-proposed Cotton Duties legis- 
lation. | 


-Indjan cotton mills and they will no doubt carry out their measure this time, — 


even in the teeth of the opposition of the Indian public. It will, therefore, 
be crying in the wilderness to say anything against the proposed measure, 
but a journalist must nevertheless do his duty, however unpleasant and 
thankless it may be, and point out to the Government: that their persistence 
in following this misguided policy, is shaking the confidence of the Indian 
people in the justice and integrity of the British rule. Even Anglo-Indian 
papers are writing in the same strain ‘ It is thus,” writes a leading Anglo- 
Indian paper, ‘‘ that the confidence of the people in the integrity of the 
British rule is shaken. It is thus that doubts are cast on British fair dealing, 
and it was thus that a century ago an empire was lost to us.” But where the 
interests of British merchants are concerned, counsels of justice and fair play 
have no chance of being heard by the British Government. 

43. ‘Uhe Dainsk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 5th February has the follow- 


, ing -— 
triumph of Lancashire. That Lancashire should triumph is no wonder. 


The Governor-General and his ministers are bound to carry out her mandate, 
and the discussion which took place in the Legislative Council over the Cotton 
Duties and Tariff Acts Bills was a farce and an em ty formality. It was 
known beforehand that these Bills were to be hen and that the protest 
of the non official members would count for nothing. Some of our contem- 
p»raries are sanguine enough to believe, that this protest; though barren of 
any result now, will bear fruit in future-—that it will bring the Home Govern- 
ment to its senses. It is, however, a mistake to think that the Home Govern- 
ment has no sense. Liberal or Conservative, the British Ministry has sense 
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enough and to spare. It is aware that it is doing great injustice to India in 
order to keep: Lancashire in humour. But what. can it do? Lancashire has 
fifty votes in her pocket, and it is her votes that determine the fate of parties 
in the general elections. - Liberal or Conservative, no party can do without the 
Lancashire votes. The British Ministry is a slave of Lancashire, and the 
Government here is a slave of the British Ministry: It is therefore no 
wonder that it should sacrifice a revenue of fifty lakhs of rupees a year to 
please the Lancashire mill-owners. 7 . 
The non-official members, however, did not fail to hg protest against 
tho misguided policy of the Government. Sir Griffith Evans spoke of the 
impending scarcity, and advised the Government not to give up a revenue of 
fifty lakhs of rupees a year at this critical moment. The Government has 
diverted the Famine Fund for sheer want of money. But it does not hesitate 
to give up a large revenue simply to humour Lancashire! This would certainly 
not have been the case had there been a touch of conscience and righteousness 
in the policy of the Government. Sir Alexander Mackenzie was the only 


- official member who spoke against the measure. His speech was couched in 


a tone of large-heartedness and impartiality. The Hon’ble Babu Mohiny 
Mohan Roy, the Hon’ble Mr. Ananda Charlu, and the Hon’ble Mr. Balwant 


Rao left no argument unurged against the official measure. But their cry was — 


a cry in the wilderness. 
But it is worse than useless to speak of these things, when we know for 

certain that the Indian Government is a helpless tool in the hands of Lancashire. 
What is the use of reproaching the Viceroy and his Ministers when we know 
that they are bound to carry out the mandate from Home. If they do not, they 
will be turned out of office, and Indians and Anglo Indians combined will not 
be able to keep them. All Governors-General do not possess the independence 
of Lord Northbrook and cannot afford to lose their posts simply for the sake 
of their conscience. eee | 

~ We would not have, as we have already said, objected to the measure, 
if we had been convinced that it had any.chance of being permanent. 
Nay, we would have gladly accepted it, because we think that, as a permanent 
measure, it might give an impetus to the hand-looms of India. But this 
measure is only the beginning of the end. It is but the first instalment of a 
concession to Lancashire clamour.. When pressed by Sir Griffith Evans and 
Mr. Playfair for the assurance that the measure was final, even the Vicero 
was compelled to say that he had no right to give any such undertaking. 
And the Viceroy was right. The Government here has no independence 
whatever, and it would have been a presumption on its part to guarantee the 
finality of a measure which it had passed at the dictate of the Home Govern- 
ment. It is extremely doubtful if the measure will last even for six months: 
Lancashire will not be satisfied with it. ‘I accept the measure as the first 
instalment of concession,” she says, “ but theduty must be abolished altogether.” 
The British Government must carry out this mandate sooner or later, and 
the Government here has no choice but to obey the Home Government. 
Lancashire will grow more and more clamorous, and other shires will follow 
suit. When you have pleased Lancashire once, you must please her again and 


others like her, Like a woman, when you have once fallen, you must go on 
falling. | 


IV.—NativE Srates. 


44, A correspondent of the Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 30th 
ie January writes from Neemuch, that the Maharana 
— of Jhalwar, who is kind to his subjects and friendly 
to the Government, in the absence of Mr. Crosthwaite, brought forth his troo 
with the view that the Political Agent might inspect them. But in 
consequence of this act of his, the Maharana’s fidelity to the Paramount Power 
was doubted, and he has been kept under surveillance, and .the commander of 
his troops has been dismissed. anwar Bhawani Sing, a claimant of the 
throne, who is the enemy of the Maharana, has been appointed commander of 
the troops. The Maharana has sent a telegram to the Viceroy, and it is hoped 
that the Viceroy will take this case into his consideration. | | 
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45. The Httavads of. ee 31st January aye that the stars of the Native 
abe ei, . , Sxinces seem now to be very unpropitioug to them: 
7 ee The have no freedom even in the matter of , their 
eating and sleeping. Even in their up-rising and in their down-sitting they 
afte subject to the authority of the Political Residents, of whom the 


: , : are more 
efraid than they are of the messengers of Pluto. As Sindbad, in the . Arabian 
Nights, was ridden by the old man of the woods, so are these Native Princes 
ridden by the Politicals, who are the real masters in their States, they them- 
pervag Dom 8 mere puppets in their hands. 

The 


en rinces are really helpless. What with the fear of the British 
Government on the one hand, and the high-handed conduct of the Politicals on 
the other, they are literally unable to breathe freely, In the Native States 
there is no free press, and the Politicals can therefore do whatever they like, 
Indeed, these officers are far more powerful in the Native States than Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress is in England. : 

Lately, differences arose between the Maharana of Jhalwar and the local 
Politicul Agent. The latter, therefore, recommended to the Government that 
the Maharana should be deposed. Government did not accept this recom- 
mendation. The Political Agent, nevertheless, greatly alarmed the people of 
Jhalwar by bringing there a regiment of English troops in concert with the 
Political Agent in Rajputana. The Political Agent of Jhalwar says that the 
Maharana had contemplated a rising, and had, with that object, distributed 
‘‘ ball-cartridges” among his troops, and that he had prevented a rebellion by 
an armed demonstration. The Maharana has dismissed his old and faithful 
servant, Baksi, and has appointed his great enemy, Bhawani Singh, who is a 
claimant of his throne, as head of the Military Department. It is hard to 


believe that this was not done under compulsion. The Maharana was terribl 


y 
alarmed by the bringing of a British regiment, and did whatever the Political 


bade him. It will become clear from the confidential report on the administra- 
tion of Native States for five years, which was prepared under Lord Lansdowne, 
that the charge of intended rebellion against the Maharana is false, Govern- 
ment, however, knows more of these things than we do. We request it, 


therefore, in the name of justice and righteousness, to hold a public enquiry 
before setting the Maharana down as guilty. 


46. The Bangavasi of the lst February has the following :— 


Thal _Jhalwar is a small Native State in Rajputana. 
— - It 18 an independent State in name, its ruler being 


no more independent than any other Native Chief in India. The present ruler, 


Zalim Sing, is a young man. During his minority he was placed under the 
control of the Government and was educated under the direct supervision of 
a European tutor. He attained his a aging only a short time ago. He was 
at first kept as a puppet, and it was only a few months ago that he was invested 
with administrative power. Since then he has not been on good terms with 
the Political Agent. Young as he is, he did not like to be a puppet, to be a tool 
in the Political Agent’s hands, and he ventured to exercise hispower. He could 
not.commit a grayer mistake. Had he been wise, he would have chosen to enjoy 
peace as the Political Agent's slave, rather than incur his displeasure by trying 
to assert his power as the ruler of a Feudatory State, 

_ _ The tyranny of Political Agents in Native States has become almost universal. 
It has created discontent among the Native Chiefs everywhere. There is heart- 
burning, or despair or lamentation, or forced smile in one Native State or 
another. But the Viceroy, during his recent tour, praised the Political Agents 
at the top of his voice. The Foreign Department is bent upon upholding them, 


and attaches greater credit to their reports. than to the representations of the 


h 
Native Chiefs, The consequence of all this is that the Native Chiefs are growing 
more and more desperate, Despair, it is true, leads to inactivity and quietude, 
but not always, It sometimes leads to impatience, restlessness and recklessness. 
This has certainly been the case with the young Chief of Jhalwar, and he is now 


in danger. One day, all of asudden, Captain Gordon, the Politica] Agent of 
Jhalwar, reported to the Political Agent, in Raj putana, that Zalim Sie con- 
templated a rebellion against the Supreme Government. No sooner was this 
charge preferred, than it was discovered that more than the usual rounds of 
cartridges had been issued to the Pathan soldiers of the Jhalwar army. The 
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fact, however, is that when the Political Agent m Rajputana came, to Jhalwar, 
the Chief armed his soldiers with a view to accord him a militaty’ reception. 
‘But the Jhalwar Political Agent induced his official superior to believe that 
the soldiers had been armed not for his reception, but for the purpose of 
holding themselves ready for a rebellion against the British Government. 
It should be noticed, by the way, that the Jhalwar army does not consist of 
‘more than 200 soldiers. 


It transpires that the Jhalwar Chief has many enemies, one of whom has 
laid claim to the Jhalwar throne. This man has a large number of followers 
‘to support him, and he is well aware that once the present ruler is deposed, 
the throne will be his. The Political Agent has thus many people on his side, 
and his hands have thus‘been strengthened. He has now formally preferred, 
the charge of attempt at rebellion against the Jhalwar Chief, and the Proneer, 
the arch enemy of the Native Chiefs, is a Te the Political Agent. There 
is danger in store for poor Zalim Sing. e Viceroy and his ministers are 
generally in the habit of placing implicit confidence in the reports of the 
Political Officers, and the Maharana is not therefore likely to find any help in 
that quarter es 
or the present the Jhalwar Chief is under strict political surveillance. 
The Political Agent and the British army are at present virtually master of 
the situation. The Commander-in-Chief of the Jhalwar army, too, has been 
kept in confinement, and the chief's greatest enemy and rival has been placed 
at the head of the command. The friends and advisers of Zalim Sing are 
. seized with a panic, and even his faithful servants are deserting him. There 
is tumult and confusion in the State, which is looking like a place in which 
there had been very lately an outbreak of rebellion and martial law had 
been enforced. But all this hue and cry has been raised over a very small and 
insignificant affuir. There has been, so to speak, a tempest in a tea-pot. 
The Jhalwar State has a puny military force, consisting of two hundred men, 
mostly armed with swords, old fire-locks and other old-fashioned instruments 
of warfare. But stilll this. cry of ‘“ rebellion”--these preparations, made in 
right earnest and with all solemnity, to put it down. It is a great farce that 
has been enacted in Jhalwar. But what is farce to the outside public is serious 
tragedy to the Jhalwar Chief. What is play to the Political Agent is death 
to unfortunate Zalim Sing. 

The truth is that the Native Chiefs of India are more or less in a pitiable 
condition, They cannot rule in peace and without fear and anxiety. Their 
lot is like that of the bride in the well-known Indian nursery tale, who was 
wedded to a tiger, and whose mother fancied that she was ‘tls bedecked 
with ornaments every time the ferocious animal bit her and she raised a plaintive 
cry in anguish. The mother did not know that her daughter was wedded to a 
tiger in bridegroom’s robe. The Viceroy and his ministers think that the 
Native Chiefs of India are enjoying peace and happiness, and that the Political 
Agents are their best friends i advisers, always promoting their welfare, 
| 47. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 2nd F ebruary has the 

peers following on Jhalwar affairs :— 

| According to a Neemuch telegram published 
in the Amrita Bazar Patrika, there is disorder prevailing in Jhalwar, and the 

affairs there have at last reached a crisis, The Maharaja has heen virtual: 
deposed, and is being threatened with a severe punishment in the name of the 
Supreme Government. His Private Secretary has left him in a panic, and his 
friends and servants are deserting him. A regiment of the British army still 
remains quartered in Jhalwar and is being fed at the Maharaja’s expense. 
Many of his faithful soldiers have been punished. The Maharaja is in a fix 
and does not know what to do. He asked the Political Agent for permission 
to pay a visit to the Governor-General. Permission has not been granted, and 
the Maharaja has been strictly forbidden to stir out of the four corners of 
Jhalwar. He has been told that the Governor-General will not see him so 


long as he is not declared innocent. The Neemuch telegram has startled the 
whole country. Lord Elgin is ill and is inhaling sea air. Did he dispose of 


the Jhalwar question on board his ship and without consulting his Council ? 


Is it really true that he has refused to see the Maharaja of: Jhalwar before he 
is exculpated from the charge which has been brought against him? There is 
d or done in the name of 


in this country nothing that cannot be and is not sai 
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the Viceroy. But the present is a serious question. It must notbe trifled with, 
It is true that the British Government need not apprehend any danger from 
such a small Native State as Jhalwar—a State so small that the charge of 
rebellion preferred against its ruler appears to be in the highest de ridi- 
culous. But upon the just and impartial solution of the question — to 
a large extent the good name of the British Government. Let nothing be 
done which will be likely to shake the confidence of the people in the justice of 
British rule and thereby to make the task of administration an extremely 
difficult one. Lord Elgin should no longer allow himself to be used as a tool 
by his ministers. He should no longer let the Political Officers act accordi 
to their sweet will and pleasure. The good name of Lord Northbrook was 
tarnished by the injustice he perpetrated in the case of Malhar Rao, But Lord 
Northbrook let the ruler of Baroda have a trial—a fair trial though it was not. 
But the ruler of Jhalwar is going to be punished even without the formality 
of a trial, and this is sure to alarm the other Native Chiefs of India and 
make them regard the conduct of the Government with suspicion. Lord Elgi 
should therefore be up and doing. He should not fail to deal out even-handed 
justice to the Maharaja of Jhalwar. Let him not tolerate anything in the 
conduct of the Political Agents which is calculated to cast a stigma on the 
traditional justice and impartaility of British rule. The Morning Post says that 
the Governor-General was too long kept ignorant of what going on in Jhalwar, 
and one of its correspondents writes that the Jhalwar scandal is going to be 
hushed up. The Pioneer says that the Governor-General’s order in the Jhalwar 
question will be very soon published. The sooner this question is solved the 
better, and let us hope that the question will be solved in the most satisfactory 
manner, 
48. The Duinik.o-Samachar Chandrika of the 3rd February writes as 
pea follows :— 


Prithwi Sing, the father of the present Maha- 
raja of Jhalwar, did signal service to the Government during the Sepoy 
Mutiny, and his son is certainly entitied to consideration and kind treatment 
at the hands of the British Government. In fact, the Maharaja has so long 


been treated honourably by the Political Agents. Colonel Trevor, the Governor- 


General’s Agent in ge has never ill-treated him, and Captain Gordon, 


Political Agent of Jhalwar, was not at first inimically disposed towards him, 
How, then, to account for this change in his behaviour towards Zalim Sing ? 
What is it that has taken away his kindness and turned him into one of the 


sworn enemies of the Maharaja? It is said that the Maharaja made a handsome 


gift to his encienfe wife out of his own treasury against Captain Gordon’s will. 
But was that cause alone sufficient_to alienate bis friendship ? - Is not there 
something more at the root of his enmity? Whocan say that the Maharaja's 
rival and enemy, Bhawani Sing and his party, have not undermined the 
Political Agent’s sympathy with the Maharaja, and turned him from a stead- 
fast friend into a sworn enemy? The fact is, the whole thing appears 
shrouded in mystery, and nothing but a sifting inquiry and a fair trial is likely 
to bring the truth to light. But when has a sifting inquiry been held in 
such matters ? When has an attempt been made in right earnest to solve such 


mysteries ? If a sifting inquiry and a fair trial had been possible, Malhar Rao 
would not have been i on the flimsy pretext that he attempted to kill 
the Resident by the appli 


ication of diamond dust.—a romantic way of killing 
one’s enemy, which might have been possible in those days of fairy tales, 
when kings went out on their conquering expeditions on the wings of enchanted 
horses and armed with enchanted swords made of palmyra leaves, when witches 
killed princes and princesses with the help of enchanted rods of silver and 
brought them back to life with the help of enchanted rods of gold; when fairies 
brought together princes and princesses from far distant lands in one night 
and united them in wedlock; and when wives of polygamous kings metamor- 
phosed their rivals into cats and dogs by sheer force of enchantment. ° But 
even in these matter-of-fact days a romantic story found credence even with a 
wise and benevolent ruler like Lord Northbrook. Everybody knew that there 
was a mystery in the affair, but that mystery was never attempted to be solved 
at least publicly. It can, therefore, 


be taken for granted, that there is a mys 
in the Jhalwar affair, and the cause which has bea piven out as the one Thich 
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made the Maharaja incur the Political Agent’s displeasure, is not the true orthe — 


only cause. oe Aid, Os BE: 

For the present, Bhawani Sing’s party is in the ascendant. He is a 
kinsman of the Maharaja and his. most powerful rival. A jagirdar himeelf, 
he has some influence in the State. He has the Political Agent on his side 
and he has also won over the Maharaja’s Prime Minister, who has never pulled 
well with his master and who hopes to. have a free hand and exercise unlimited 
power when Bhawani Sing will be raised to the throne. But he is sure to be 
disappointed, ‘Traitors are never confided in, and he ought to learn a leason 
from the fate of King Theebaw’s minister who helped the British in making a 
bloodless conquest of Burma. 


Zalim Sing’s position in Jhalwar, it is thus quite clear, is extremely 
insecure, but let us hope that Lord Elgin will give him the benefit of a just and 
fair trial. | - Ete oe 

49. The Sulabh Dainik of the 38rd February writes as follows :— | 

We have never heard of a Political Agent 
The Political Agents and the having effected any improvement in the adminis- 
penne tration of a Native State. Though the want of a 
free press in the Native States halon an outsider from knowing everything 
that passes within them, the Indian public still know how Cashmere fared under 
Colonel Nisbet and Bhopal under Sir Lepel Griffin; why the Gaekwar of 
Baroda lost his throne, the Maharaja of Patna was driven tocommit suicide, and 
Jhalwar’s fate is trembling in the balance. Is it not also the fault of the Poli- 
tical Agents that Manipur has been ruined, and various rumours are heard 
regarding the Nizam’s administration? It is impossible to say, in the face of 
these facts, that the administration of Native States under the supervision of 
Political Agents is all that could be desired. So far as the native rulers them- 
selves are concerned, they are becoming more and more dispirited under the 
Political Agents. 


A perusal of the letters which the Maharaja of Patna wrote to the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, and which are now being published, will move to pity the most 
hard-hearted man. The Maharaja, who was a Rajput by descent, was bullied 
and insulted, even by the Political Agent’s chaprass. Government may, in the 
plenitude of its power, place implicit faith in the words of its political officers, 
and care little for the feelings of the native Princes, but this is not certainly 
the way in which an upright and powerful Government, like the British Govern- 
ment in India, should treat the Native Chiefs of the country. | 


The Morning Post rightly observes that the Political Agents have become 
too arbitrary and high-handed under Lord Elgin. But the writer in that paper 
surely goes too far when he says that oppresion by Political Agents may lead to 
a revolt, which Government may find itself unable to put down. There is not a 
native Prince who would not be a firm and faithful ally of the British Govern- 
ment in peace or war, or who would raise an arm against it or find one fault in 
its dealings with native princes, even if he were ground down by oppression by 
Political Agents. It is the firm belief of the native princes of India that 
however badly they may be treated by Political Agents, the Supreme Govern- 
ment is always generous towards them, and would remove all their grievances 
if the Political Agents only allowed their complaints to reach it. Had there 
not been this belief in the minds of the native princes, the Chief of Jhalwar 
would not have thought of appealing to the Viceroy. But an appeal to Lord 
Elgin will be fruitless, Under His Excellency, the Political Agents have 
arrogated to themselves inordinate power, knowing, as they do.that his Lordship 
is only a puppet in the hands of his Councillors and Secretaries. It is true His 
Excellency has been ill and away from the seat of Government, but if he had a 
mind to do justice to Jhalwar, could he not have wired to the Foreign Office 
and the Political Agent concerned, to arrive at no. decision in the matter before 
his return to the metropolis? Instead of doing this, he left the decision entirely 
in the hands of the Foreign Office and the Political Officer. Indeed, the con- 
duct of the Government of India towards the native princes, is leading people to 

believe that the officials are all-powerful in India and have no supreme authority 
to check them. Let an officer of Government be only a white man and he, even, 
if only a Deputy Magistrate on a salary of Rs. 200 a month, will commit what 
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oppressions he likes with perfect impunity. But will not the Viceroy con 
na to make enquiries ate the Patna aa Jhalwar affairs? The Polen 
Agents will go away with full pockets after five years. What do they care fo 
the good or evil of a native State in India? But will not the Government of 
India have to suffer for the consequences of their acts? If his Lordship hag not 
come out to India merely to draw a fat salary, with handsome allowances, he 
should for once extricate himself from the bondage of his advisers and do hig 
duty. If he does not do so, he may as well go home, relieving the Indian 
finances of the burden of his salary. a in 
50.. The Maharana of. Jhalwar, observes the Sulabh Daimk ofthe 5th 
Thal February, was first aa with hostility to ‘the 
neon British Government, and now a fresh charge hag 
been brought against him that he oppresses his subjects. If he be really 
guilty of the first charge he ought to pay for it with his life. But before 
punishing him, Lord Elgin should himself openly try him instead of accepting 
the decision of the Foreign Office as correct. The Political Agent says that 
the Maharana supplied fresh cartridges to his troops, and hired the services of a 
large number of Pathan soldiers, in order first to kill him and then to rige 
against the British Government. All that need be said in regard to this charge 
is that the Political Agent, who has brought it forward, should himself he 
placed under medical treatment for mental aberration, instead of the prince, so 
charged, being considered guilty and meanrgy 
he second charge is an after-thought, and to rebut it it is necessar 
only to quote the opinions of two former Political Agents. The immediate 
predecessor of the present Political Officer wrote of the Maharana as follows :— 
Of pleasing disposition and active habit, a bold ruler and fond of sport. 
The young ruler will, I trust, do credit to the careful education he has received 
at’ the Mayo College, and from my personal knowledge of the } secwr he has 
taken to acquire an insight into the various departments of the administration, 
I have every hope that he will further develop these qualities which can alone 
fit him for the high position he now fills.” Another Political Otficer wrote that 
“in respect to sluts istrative results, as recorded of late years, Jhalwar can 
compare not unfavourably with many other states.” 

How is it that the Maharana, of whom the last Political Agent spoke 
in such high terms only in May 1894, has become a most highhanded 
ruler in so short atime? The present Political Agent himself was on cordial 
terms with the Maharana a short time ago and expressed a good opinion of him. 
What, then, is the cause of this sudden changein the Political Agent? It is 
probable that Captain Gordon is a new officer, and that is why he asked for an 
an explanation from the Maharana for taking out from the treasury four lakhs 
for domestic purposes, suspecting that the Maharana wanted the money 
to make hostile preparations against the Government. However that may be, 
if the Maharana is punished unheard on such frivolous charges, it will be said 
that there is no justice under the British Government. Let the Maharana be 


allowed a public hearing and a fair trial. If he is then found guilty and 
punished, no one will complain of his punishment. 


VI1I.—MIsceLLANEOUs. 


51. The Charu Mihir of the 7th January has the following :— 


Condition of the Indian people Government’s distrust of the subject people 
under English rule. is the cause of the greater part of the misery 
which the latter suffer under British rule. Ifthe authorities in India had 
believed in the simple and genuine loyalty of the Indians, there would have 
been no need for the harsh and rigorous system of administration which is 
now followed, and which is needed only in a country in which the rulers do 
not place trust and confidence in the ruled. Though placed under a most 
civilized Government, India has for this reason failed to enjoy the full 
advantage of living under such a Government. The fact is that the British 


rulers have become a little too anxious for the maintenance of their power, 
and are therefore trying to strengthen it by taking away all power from the 
people, not minding that the weakness of the latter will ultimately lead to @ total 
paralysis of the ruling power itse 


lf. Owing to the rigorous rule to which they 
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have been subjected, the people are losing their mental buoyancy and‘ the very 
desire to live, because they find no field for the due exercise and development 
of their physical and mental faculties. Under the British rule the eople of 
India are, therefore, becoming worthless not only in the field of thought, 
but also in the field of action, so much s0 that they have to depend upon ot 
for very self-defence. The growing indifference of Government to the education 
of the people is a clear sign that its distrust of them is now increasing. 
Sir Charles Elliott’s educational policy means that Government re having 
introduced high education into the country. The military traiming of the 
eople has been completely neglected. The Sikhs, the Rajputs, and the 
abrattas were once fine soldiers distinguished for their courage and military 
skill, who contested with the English for the sovereignty of the country. They 
have now completely lost their martial -spirit.. Indeed, the people have 
forgotten the use of the simplest weapons of defence, and become as helpless 
as children. | 
52. The Dainik Bharat Mitra of the 24th January says that at Bareilly 
in the North-Western Provinces religious disputes 
always take place betwen Hindus and Musalmans. 
It is the badmashes who live there that instigate 
them. A disturbance is about to break out on account of some kine having 
been lost from the Beharipur mohallah in the above town. It is hoped that 
Sir A. P, MacDonnell will kindly make a thorough enquiry into ‘the cause of 
the present quurrel. | | 
53. The Ulubaria Darpan of the 28th January gives the following cases 
Ill-treatment of natives by @8 Showing how shamefully even respectable 
Europeans on the Ulubaria stea- Europeans now-a-days treat natives, no matter what 
— their position :— 
(1) On ag bs and Sundays European gentlemen take river trips 
by Messrs. Hoare Miller and Company’s steamer or in hired 
launches, and, after landing and stopping at Ulubaria for an 
hour or so, return to Calcutta. Some time ago a company of 
Europeans came on such a visit to Ulubaria, and having 
entered the Subdivisional Officer’s lodgings, committed various 
mischievous acts and went away. Happily for the Subdivi- 
sional Officer he was then away with his feally from head-quar- 
ters,.and the Europeans had to satisfy themselves with merely 
ill-treating his servant. . Strange to say, one of the party called 
himself the Viceroy, and another the Commander-in-Chief. 
European passengers who take such river trips by Messrs. 
Hoare Miller and Company’s steamer take a pleasure in 
. throwing the remains of their table at the native passengers. 
(3) On the 19th January last, the Munsif of Ulubaria took a first class 
ticket and was going up to the first class compartment, 
when two Europeans came down the stairs and gave him such 
@ push that he fell down, injuring another passenger. The 
two European gentlemen most unblushingly went away and 
seemed to enjoy the approbation of the other European passen- 
gers. The Munsif represented the matter tothe authorities, and 
when the Deputy Magistrate himself came to enquire into it, 
the European passengers told the Deputy Babu to show them 
his uniform, and at last gave proof of utter shamelessness and 
mendacity by telling the Deputy Babu that none of them had 
seen the person accused by the Munsif to move from his seat. 
The Munsif saw that it was useless to proceed against the 
_ Europeans, and gave up the case. 
The writer prays Government and Messrs. Hoare Miller and Company 
i put a stup to such ill-treatment of natives by Europeans on the Ulubarie 
steamer. 

54. The Datnikeo-Samachar Chandrika of the 30th January understands 
The Burdwan marriage ques- from the Burdwan Sanjivani that the Licutenant- 
eon Governor of Bengal has refused to sanction the 
proposal of the marriage of the Maharaja of Burdwan. ‘There can be no agree- 
ment in a matter like this between Christians and Hindus, and it has not been 
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advisable or politic on the part of a Christian Government to interfere in a 
question like this, 
55. The Bangavasi of the 1st February is sorry to understand that the 
The Burdwan marriage ques- Government has refused to sanction the proposal of 
ton the marriage of the young Maharaja of Burdwan, 
which was being talked of for sometime past. In the eye of the authorities the 
Maharaja is too young to marry. The Government has done well in managing 
the estates of the Maharaja, but it ought not to have interfered.in a purely 
domestic question like that of his marriage. The people of this country, and 
especially those belonging to the aristocracy, are married at a comparatively 
early age, and it is to be hoped that the Lieutenant-Governor will reconsider the 
— and remove the general discontent which has been caused by the 
overnment’s refusal to sanction the proposal of the Maharaja’s marriage. 


56. A correspondent of the Sanjivani of the Ist February writes that 

Cholera in avillage in the Nadia Cuclet@ is raging fearfully at Devagram, a village 

—_ is in the Nadia district, The epidemic is carrying 

away five or six victims every day. The authorities 

should try their best to check its progress and take measures to prevent the 
contamination of water in the village. 


57. A dramatised version of the Bengali novel, Raysinha, written by that 
i eile ie i he distinguished writer and Musalman-hater, the late 
——a Bankim Chandra Chatterji, says a correspondent of 
the Mthar-o-Sudhakar of the lst February, has been 
put on the boards of the Star Theatre in Calcutta. It is needless to say that 
the book is full of the ill-feeling which educated Hindus now-a-days bear 
towards Musalmans. After! witnessing the play, the correspondent came away 
with a deep sense of the wrong done tothe Musalman community by the author. 
Even in the midst of mirth and laughter, the author has not forgotten to level 
darts of ridicule at that unfortunate people. As the book has been widely read, 
it is unnecessary to describe its contents. Suffice it to say that, though in the 
dramatised version, the original has been departed from in many places, the book 
has lost nothing of its objectionable character in the transformation it has 
undergone, but rather had its effect aggravated by its representation on the 
stage. 

One may ask what business the correspondent, who is a Musalman, had to 
visit a Hindu theatre. This is a perfectly reasonable question no doubt, but 
should the Musalman community allow itself to be silenced by a question like 
this and a pocket the insult and injury which have been done to them in 
this play ? Does it not rather behove them to take steps to have their wroug 
redressed, and have they not the power to compel such redress? Again, though 
the Star Theatre is a Hindu theatre, is it not a public place of amusement, and 
are not plays like Rajsinka, which are put on its boards, likely to spread ill- 
feeling between the masses of the two communities? As for the correspondent’s 
own feelings, he would rather have taken the law into his own hands, had 
that been practicable and necessary, instead of taking the trouble of writing this 
letter, or of appealing tothe public, if he had not known that the representation 
would affect the interests of both Hindus and Musalmans by exciting the Musal- 
mans against the Hindus and aggravating the latter’s hatred of the former, and 
if he had not been aware that there were noble-minded Hindus who sincerely 
wished to establish good feeling between the two communities, whose interests 
in every sphere of life were closely mixed up with each other. It is to be hoped 
that the elders of the Hindu community on the able and experienced manager 
of the Star Theatre will remove this cause of complaint of the Muham madan 
community. But to do this, it will be necessary to stop the play altogether. 

Medical advice to Lord Elgin. 08. The Sulabh Dainik of the 4th February 
advises Lord Elgin to try kaviraji medicine, if he 
is not yet fully recovered. 


Usrya Papers. 


59. All the native papers of Orissa give an interesting sketch of the 
She Abeiebitnn Biiabiiaie official career of the Hon’ble Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, k.c.s.1., the present Lieutenant-Governor 
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of Bengal, wish him a successful administration, and feel the advent of a sympa- 

thetic rule, as foreshadowed by the antecedents of His Honour’s past official 
eer. 

gs 60. The Utkal Dipika of the 4th January is inclined to think that the 

Assistant Settlement Officers in some circles in Orissa 

Treatment of landlords by Assist- betray an extraordinary amount of indiscretion in 


fficers j 
ant Settlement Officers in issuing warrants for the arrest of landlords, who 


are generally found to be dilatory in the submission of the figured statements, _ 


required of them, for reasons that ~ be beyond their control. In illustration 
of his statement the writer quotes the example of an old Brahmin zamindar, 
who was bound with a piece of cloth by a settlement peon, who dragged him 
in that state to the Settlement Office, in the presence of his friends, relatives, 
and acquaintances, as also of the outside public. The writer observes that 
though the Uriyas are known to be a patient and docile people, frolics like the 
above need not be resorted to, as they are sure to rouse public indignation. 

61. The same paper admires the noble liberality and unalloyed charity 
of the Uriya Feudatory Chieftains of Sambalpur, 
; who recently assembled at a Durbar in Raipur and 
established a scholarship for the commemoration of the name of the Hon’ble 
J. Woodburn, c.8.1., their late Chief Commissioner, who has issued an order 
fer the abolition of their mother-tongue, the Uriya, from the courts of Sambal- 
pur, and observes that the Uriya knows no ill-feeling even against a pro- 
nounced enemy. 

62, The Sambalpur Hitaishini of the 1st January endorses the views of 

is Siete is Git Chia ania Mr. Cooke, the Commissioner of the Orissa Division, 
ko tt ”.SCWith regard to the encouragement of the Uriya 
language and the consolidation of the Orissa Pro- 

vince, as stated in his last Annual Administration Report of the Orissa Division, 


Liberality of the Sambalpur Chiefs. 


and expresses a hope that the Government of Bengal will be induced to pay | 


it that consideration which it deserves, at an early date. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengak Translator. 
BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 
The 8th February 1896, 
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